104                THE  CONTENT OF  EDUCATION
the headmaster of a grammar school, having thought
carefully about the curriculum of his school, wishes to
change it in some radical way, say by abolishing mathe-
matics. What would there be to "stop him? " The answer
shows the number of influences that are at work on the
content of education. For to bring about a major and
controversial change of this kind he would have to secure
the consent, of his governors or of the local education
authority; it is certain, too, that the Ministry of Educa-
tion, through one of His Majesty's Inspectors, would
oppose the change. The universities also would stand in
the way, not by direct intervention, but by the simple
existence of requirements which would prevent die boys
from his school from gaming university entrance, and the
same pressure would be exerted by certain professions.
The unconventional headmaster would have to meet, in
addition, die criticisms of his pupils and their parents,
many of whom would undoubtedly be opposed to the
change, partly for vocational reasons, partly from a
conviction that a general education mustjnclude mathe-
matics, and also conceivably because some of the children
simply liked learning mathematics. The parental pressure
would doubtless be exerted also on the local education
authority. Finally, he would have to withstand the
opposition of his staff (and the opposition would not be
confined to mathematicians) and of his professional
colleagues generally.
It is out of this complex interaction of influences that
the curriculum grows. There is nothing new, of course,,
in the feet that the schools are not entirely free to choose
their own curriculum. At one time, not only was the
syllabus of Latin studies laid down by the State, but the